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Welcome to the new HEADPRESS 
journal, the first to appear in a 
digital format as well as a collector 
edition. It’s been a long interesting 
journey since HEADPRESS 1 back in 
1991. The technology of the day was 
cut and paste. Computers arrived 
shortly afterwards in the form of a 
clunky system from a fly geezer on 
Stockport market. HEADPRESS 6 
in 1993 was the first edition made 
using a computer. The whopping 
3kb hard drive was impressive for 
the time but barely enough to choke 
a modern cat. Google, eBay, the off 
switch and GWAR all came later. 
Almost twenty years since passing 
‘GO’ Headpress remains smug at 
the forefront of yet another print 
revolution. [ David Kerekes \ 
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Fred West: Shall we pop down the pub, dear? 

Rose West: Oh, yes, I could murder a couple of Tennents. 


THIS 


IS A STORY I LIKE TO TELL: 


Some years ago I was called up for 
jury service. Prospective jurors 


are selected at random from the electoral roll — you receive in 
the mail a set of explanatory notes, a map, a date, a time and 
place, and off you have to go. Certain factions are ineligible or 
can be excused from jury service, notably lawyers, clergymen, 
MPs, convicted felons, doctors and the mentally ill. But for most 
people it’s a lawful obligation from which there is no escape. 

Of course you might never be called up, or you might be called 
twice. To date for me it’s just the once. 

Manchester Crown Court. I registered my attendance on the 
designated morning and waited. That’s what happens for the 
most part: you wait. In the cafeteria, within earshot of the court 
staff who regularly come to make their selection from a list of 
names. By late afternoon anyone still waiting is allowed to go 
home, along with expenses and any loss of earnings. On my 
return the following morning I got talking to an insurance sales- 
man who worked the Moss Side area of Manchester. He told me 
a couple of entertaining stories, including one about an hysteri- 
cal woman who wanted him to help disarm her husband, who 
had gone berserk in the backyard with a shotgun. 

It was mid-morning of the second day my name was among 
those called out. I bade farewell to the Moss Side Insurance Man 
(“don’t stop for kids in the road — it’s an ambush”), and together 
with my juror colleagues made my way to the courtroom. 

Our case involved a charge of rape and serious sexual assault, 
which made some of the jurors groan. I didn’t groan: I was busy 
with an irrational dread that somebody in charge would find 
good reason to grab my arm and cross-examine me. “Ah, Mr 
Kerekes,” they solemnly declare, “now that you’re here...” 




...THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SERIAL KILLING 
text David Kerekes art K.A. Beer 



This didn’t happen, of course. We were sworn in. No 
one on the jury was contested. A few minutes later the 
defendant climbed into the dock, a mean looking gee- 
zer the size of a small house that had about it the word 
guilt. After the prosecution put forward its case we all 
believed the defendant was guilty. But then after the 
defence, we all thought to the contrary. 

And so it goes. It isn’t easy being a juror just and 
true. The sordid tale unravels before us, with many 
circuitous paths leading to several permeable conclu- 
sions but only one possible outcome. I don’t recall 
the details now and I wouldn’t divulge them if I did, 
but basically the defendant had an on-off relationship 
with the claimant. On the night in question, after pub 
closing hours, the two of them met up at the house 
of a mutual acquaintance. It was a scenario familiar 
to both, but in this instance allegations of rape and 
sexual assault followed. 

An album containing photographs was handed to 
the jury, which showed the key rooms in the house. 
I’ve seen some pretty rough dwellings before but this 
house was a tip. Every empty beer can and fast food 
container across Salford looked to have found its way 
in into the place. On the night in question the claim- 
ant settled for a piss behind the settee in the front 
room rather than risk the shit caked toilet. 

A bagged exhibit was passed around the jury. It was 
the top of the broom handle supposedly used in the 
sexual assault. It wasn’t difficult to figure why an oth- 
erwise innocuous broom handle might be an exhibit: 
it was fuel for the prosecution and several jurors 
didn’t want to even touch it. 


Here’s where the story’s going: A witness was brought 
We’ll call him ‘Jack Summer’. It was Jack’s house 
where the rape and assault supposedly took place. 
When Jack came into court the guy sitting next 
to me sniggered. Jack was a middle aged bag 
of nerves. He was wearing a pair of ill- 
fitting trousers, a horrible sports jacket, 
and a pair of ice-pick spectacles peering 
from within a mop of big hair. When the 
nervous Jack was led to the witness box 


he stumbled. The solemnity of the courtroom 
elevated Jack’s stumble to a comedy master- 
stroke, and I wasn’t the only one forced to 
stifle a giggle. The judge turned and looked 
disapprovingly at the jury box. Some of us 
tried to hide our laughs behind a cough, which 
served to make matters worse. I prayed for a 
respite so I might compose myself, because 
I knew the second Jack opened his crooked 
mouth to speak it would be the end of me; that 
hand on my shoulder would haul my laughing 
ass away. 

Jack was asked to give his full name. The nails 
of my fingers were deep in my thighs in antici- 
pation. Jack replied through his nose, making 
the funniest sound I had ever heard in my life. 
Jack was the funniest man I had ever seen. 

The defence showed Jack the photograph 
album that had passed through the jury. “Is 
this your front room?” he was asked of the first 
picture. 

“Yeah,” replied Jack in that voice. He paused 
for a moment and added witlessly, “I’ve been 
meaning to decorate.” 

Jack was then presented with the piece of 
broom handle, which he identified as part of 
the broom he usually kept behind the set- 
tee. “I’ve been wondering where that bit had 
gone,” he said. 

The courtroom in that moment was trans- 
ported to the hilarious Jack Summer Comedy 
Review and not a man or woman on the jury 
was able to deny the laughter. The defendant, 
a small house, turned bewildered to his coun- 
sel. Counsel and prosecution were laughing at 
us laughing. The judge, not laughing, turned 
to us. I thought the judge would hold us 
contemnors in contempt of court, whereupon 
we would be fined or jailed or both. But no, he 
allowed us our mad fit. 

That’s the story I like to tell. 
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WEST JOKE #2 

□ The weekly 
refuse collector is 
doing his rounds. 

As he's picking up 
the large black 
bin bag from the 
home of Fred and 
Rose West, Mrs 
West shouts after 
him, "Mind the arse 
doesn't fall out of 
that bag." 


C ONTEMPT of Court: behaviour 
that shows a lack of respect for the 
authority of a court of law, or disrupts 
and interferes with court proceedings. 
The Contempt of Court Act was intro- 
duced in Britain in 1981 to curb tabloid 
journalism and the publication of certain 
materials that might be a prejudicial 
influence on active legal cases and in 
particular a trial before a jury. Little 
over ten years later the Act was tested 
beyond its limits when a case broke of 
utterly profound sensationalistic value. 

So vile in fact were the crimes behind the 
‘House of Horrors’ headlines that the two 
names associated with it, Frederick and 
Rosemary West, immediately became the 
most important serial murderers of this 
generation. 

The sex-killer couple is a rare breed. 

But Fred and Rose were a genus apart 
in that here the sex-killer couple took 
pleasure in the abuse and murder of their 
kin as well as complete strangers. The 
case dominated the media in the months 
leading up to and during the trial. When 


there wasn’t much fresh news to report 
journalists simply rallied moral indigna- 
tion. The fevered coverage elicited a call 
to renew the Contempt of Court Act as 
well as an investigation into so-called 
cheque book journalism. 

In the end Rosemary West was convicted 
on ten counts of murder. Fred, having 
confessed to eleven murders, commit- 
ted suicide before coming to trial and 
was never convicted. If by law he wasn’t 
guilty of a single murder, there was no 
one about to argue the toss for “serial 
killer husband Fred”. 

W HAT follows is an analysis of one 
very specific instance of a media 
circus, which allowed the public to revel 
in events first-hand while simultaneously 
maintaining a safe distance. It is a case 
without the technological advantage of 
the internet, but a moment away with 
theories of the death of Lady Diana. 
Therefore it is the last shout of tradi- 
tional media coverage of a major news 




story. This article is a dissemination of the 
routes serial killers Fred and Rose trav- 
elled in order they might become absorbed 
as a cultural artefact. 

Shortly before 1:30pm on the afternoon 
of February 24, 1994, police arrived at 25 
Cromwell Street, Gloucester, with a war- 
rant to search the back garden. It is the 
home of Frederick and Rosemary West, 
and the search is in connection with the 
couple’s eldest daughter, Heather West, 
missing since 1987. The girl’s disap- 
pearance was never reported and Fred 
maintained that Heather had gone off with 
a friend to find a new life as a lesbian. On 
February 25, while making a statement 
at Gloucester police station, Fred West 
confessed to the murder of Heather and he| 
and his wife Rosemary were arrested. 

The following day, as Heather’s remains 
were uncovered in the garden of Cromwell | 
Street, police found a human thigh bone 
belonging to another body. Fred confessed 
to two more murders. By March 4, he had 
confessed to a further nine. 




WEST JOKE 
#3 #4 #5 

□ The authorities have 
found another body 

at Cromwell Street. 

This time it's a midget, 
buried in the window 
box. 

□ The authorities have 
found another body 

at Cromwell Street, 


buried near the front 
door. They say it's 
Fred's step daughter. 

□ The authorities have 
found another body at 
Cromwell Street, in the 
fire place. They say 
it's one of Fred's old 
flames. 







Nine bodies in total were recovered from 
the premises of 25 Cromwell Street: 
three in the garden beneath the patio, 
five in the basement and one under the 
bathroom. Another three bodies were 
discovered away from the house: two in 
fields and one — Charmaine West, the 
couple’s stepdaughter — in nearby 25 
Midland Road, a previous address for 
the West family. Fred West admitted to 
killing eleven of the twelve women and 
children whose bodies were unearthed. 
He later retracted this statement, telling 
police he had confessed only to “protect 
another person or persons”. The follow- 
ing month, on June 30, Fred and Rose 
were taken to Gloucester magistrates 
court. He was charged with eleven counts 
of murder and she with nine (a figure 
that was increased to ten following a 
committal hearing in February 1995). It 
was the first time the couple had ap- 
peared together since the case broke 
in February. Rose maintained she was 
innocent and in the dock refused to look 
at Fred, pulling away from him when he 
tried to touch her. 

Fred West hanged himself in his prison 
cell on January 1, 1995. When notified of 
her husband’s death, Rosemary deter- 
mined, “Now there is no-one left to hate.” 

Rose West was convicted on ten counts 
of murder. After her trial, police released 
information on another nine women 
known to have had contact with the 
Wests and all now missing. The mur- 
der tally looked to be in excess of thirty 
women. 

Fred West was born September 29, 1941, 
in Much Marcle, Herefordshire. He 
suffered a bad blow to the head as a teen- 
ager when he fell off a motorcycle and 


later again when a girl he was making a 
pass at pushed him from a fire escape. 
These traumas to the head are said to 
have created a ‘darker’ West, changing 
him from a boy obsessed with sex to a sex 
maniac. 

Rosemary Letts was born November 
29, 1953, in Northam, Devon. Rose, like 
Fred, had an incestuous upbringing. By 
age fifteen, she was living with an older 
man and adept at servicing lorry drivers 
at a local roadside snack bar. Rose met 
Fred while he was married to a prosti- 
tute by the name of Catherine “Rena” 
Costello. She became a nanny to Fred 
and Rena’s two children, Charmaine 
and Anne Marie, and moved in with the 
family when she herself became preg- 
nant by Fred. In June 1971, Charmaine 
disappeared. Rose told neighbours the 
eight year old had gone to live with Rena, 
the girl’s real mother, who had also 
disappeared. Fred and Rosemary were 
married on January 29, 1972. By the time 
they relocated from 25 Midland Road to 
25 Cromwell Street in September, Fred 
and Rose had two new children of their 
own, Heather and Mae. 

Rose had an insatiable sexual appetite, 
one that even sex mad Fred couldn’t 
wholly satisfy. She was bisexual and a 
prostitute and had her own special room 
at 25 Cromwell Street for the entertain- 
ment of clients. Fred often watched or 
filmed these encounters. The couple 
would cruise the streets in their car and 
pick up girls on the pretext of giving 
them a lift. Many girls felt it safe to ride 
with strangers when one was female, 
only to be attacked and sexually abused 
or even killed back at the West house. 
Bodies would be dismembered, as much 
for pleasure as for any practical purpose, 



D URING the hunt for the Yorkshire Ripper, the Russian 
newspaper Pravda accused the British media of turning 
the killer into a hero. However, this case stands as a paradigm 
of restraint next to Fred and Rosemary West. Once the police 
began to excavate the garden at 25 Cromwell Street, the press 
were on the scent of something really foul being unearthed. 
Police erected crash barriers to keep the hordes of photogra- 
phers and journalists back. When forensic pathologist Pro- 
fessor Bernard Knight arrived to oversee the digging, media 
reaction was more in keeping with the appearance of royalty 


and buried. The couple abused their own children. Videotape 
was rumoured to exist of Fred raping one daughter while Rose 
operated the camera. Charges were brought against Fred and 
Rose in 1993, relating to the rape and buggery of a thirteen 
year old girl, but the case was halted when two key witnesses 
pulled out. Until the 1980s, the Wests regularly took in lodg- 
ers. Almost every room in the house had hidden microphones 
that Fred used for surveillance. The drugs squad made several 
surprise visits to 25 Cromwell Street in 1972-73 acting on tip- 
offs that some lodgers were smoking cannabis. However, many 
official records relating to convictions of sexual assault by the 
Wests had been lost or destroyed, including claims made by 
one June Gough whose search for a missing daughter brought 
her to 25 Cromwell Street. Rose West told Mrs Gough the miss- 
ing girl had stayed at the house but had since left. Rose was 

the missing girl’s slippers at the time of this conversa- 
and Mrs Gough noticed her daughter’s clothes hanging on 




the killer into a 


hero" M 


the British 


or a major celebrity. Every available vantage point was 
secured and monopolised. Some reporters considered 
it poor show that members of the public should want 
to catch a glimpse of the Cromwell Street catwalk, that 
the crowd around them might not constitute fellow 
reporters but include residents from the locality and 
the merely curious. In short, people with no right to be 
there at all. 

Writing in the Daily Express (March 8, 1994), jour- 
nalist Paul Callan tells of his visit to ‘Gloucester’s 
most compelling tourist attraction’. Some people, 
he declared, had journeyed for miles ‘to gaze, grim- 
faced with fascination at The House of a Thousand 
Nightmares’. (Only a bus ride away from the Land of a 
Thousand Dances, presumably.) Callan urges his read- 
ers to look down upon the Cromwell Street onlookers. 
He chides those people who have stopped to ‘gawp and 
fill their small minds with imagined horrors’, as well 
as those who don’t stop to gawp, having already ‘seen 
it all on the telly’, and those who simply sit in the pub 
talking about it. He rebukes the onlookers for their at- 
tire, their accents, and puts into question their mental 
faculties. They are the working class, like Fred West, 
for whom taste is a ‘sand-coloured house with freshly 
painted green window frames.’ 



The brutal extent of the crimes became manifest in the 
now familiar image of a solemn police officer carry- 
ing from the house boxes containing human remains. 
Continuing his vigil in the ‘Theatre of Darkness’ ( Daily 
Express, March 9, 1994), Paul Callan admits to stealing 
a peek into the unmarked van where the boxes would 
be placed. Everyone else on the scene he describes as a 
‘rubber-necker’ (amongst their number ‘fat, unattractive 
women’). Collectively they are the ‘Ghoul Watch’. 


Detective Superintendent John Bennett, in charge of 
the case, later complained the press were actively hin- 
dering his investigation. 


Some newspapers offered cash to any person who had 
come into contact with the Wests. Consequently former 
lovers, former lodgers, victims of abuse 
and even a TV repairman stepped 
forward to tell their sorry tales. But it 
wasn’t all kinky nonsense. A former 
forklift driver said of Fred: ‘He wasn’t 
special to look at... a small bloke 
with sideburns and a rock and roll 
hairstyle.’ 

During the trial of Rosemary West 
more damning instances of cash 
deals came to light: Janet Leach, 
the ‘appropriate adult’ who sat in 
on police interviews with Fred 
West, admitted she had contacted 
the Daily Mirror because Fred 
wanted the truth to be told. 
Stephen and Mae West were not 
called to give evidence at the 
trial of their mother because 
of their involvement with 
the press. Rosemary West’s 
solicitor, Leo Goatley, said 
‘The kind of money offered 
to some witnesses repre- 
sents for them the source of 
their material well-being, 
which they could not have 
dreamed of. To preserve 


that opportunity, those witnesses had to 
tell a certain tale and the jury to believe 
it.” 


On the day the trial of Rose West 
concluded, the BBC and ITV televi- 
sion networks interrupted their regular 
schedule to screen special documentaries 
on the case. The documentaries, whose 
broadcast incidentally clashed, had 
clearly been held back in anticipation of 
the inevitable day. Television controllers 
it seemed were more compliant with the 
contempt laws than their newspaper col- 
leagues. This isn’t to say the documenta- 
ries were free of sensationalism: the BBC 
report opened with news of Fred West’s 
unsubstantiated involvement in the mak- 
ing of snuff films. 



West played the regular bloke to the 
end. When he was taken back to 25 
Cromwell Street, he was aghast at 
the way police had ripped out his 
‘home improvements’ to reveal the 
bodies of his victims. 

“You’ve ruined years of work!” he told 
them. 

T HE GAG reproduced above isn’t a 
gag at all. Not an intentional one, 
anyway. It’s part of a newspaper report 
that documents Fred West’s return to 25 
Cromwell Street to help police locate the 
body of his daughter Heather. It’s not 
funny... but it is. And the more you think 
about it the funnier it gets. 

Bad taste humour proliferates whenever 
a major calamity arises, and serial killers 
are natural joke fodder. But serial kill- 
ers are rarely the butt of the joke. They 
perceive themselves and are perceived in 
the joke as being ordinary, down to earth 


■■V 



WEST JOKE #6 #7 


□ Q. Why did Fred 
West sell his house? 

A. Because the kids 
were getting under his 
feet. 

□ Fred West sees his 
mate in town and his 
mate says: "Hey Fred, 
want to come to a 
party? John's taking 
some food, I'll bring 
the booze and you can 
dig up some women." 



1 


notes 

A comprehensive list 
of 'Geiners' can be 
found in Robert H. 
Gollmar's book, Ed- 
ward Gein (Pinnacle, 
1990). 

The Scottish come- 
dian Billy Connolly 
incorporated West 
related material in his 
1994 stand-up show, 
but this was cut from 
the video Live 1994 . 


folk, and the jokes quite often make no 
direct reference to their terrible deeds. 

“I’m getting worried about you, Jack,” 
said the Yorkshire Ripper’s mother to her 
son. “Why is it I never see you with the 
same woman more than once?” 

The cannibal Ed Gein was such a popular 
topic for gags that a whole genre sprung 
up around him called the ‘Geiner’. 

Gein had a sign in his window: ‘Wombs 
For Rent.’' 

Sometimes these jokes are simply varia- 
tions on a theme, essentially interchange- 
able from one killer to the next. Other 
times they’re intrinsic to a given case. The 
West jokes fall into the latter category, 
not necessarily because their crimes were 
so heinous but because Fred West had the 
perfect funny pastime: home improve- 
ments. A spot of DIY is as commonplace 
as washing the car on a Sunday morning. 
But Fred didn’t stop at a spot of DIY, he 
never stopped. Fred was the DIY neigh- 
bour from hell. He really did persuade 
friends and relatives into lending him a 
hand, and his patio extension was almost 
as big as the house itself. What’s more he 
never got planning permission. Murder 
and the home handyman: the perfect bad 
taste partnership . 2 

Here is one example of killer humour that 
has been presented in the form of a flyer, 
the kind that advertises the services of a 
local handyman (typos unchanged): 


Fred West 


Home Improvements 

If you want the best, try West! 

Make no bones we put body and 
soul into every job!! 

Don’t have grave doubts 
most of Fred Wests family have 
been into patio’s, bathrooms, 
fireplace’s etc for years 

If the wife and kids are under 
your feet, try an extension 

We knock competition dead!! 

Skeleton staff on at weekends 

Call and see us, guaranteed 
you won’t go anywhere else 

West Home Improvements 
25 Cromwell Street 
Gloucester 

For reference— contact Gloucester C.I.D. 
Sponsered by Quickmix and Pollyfilla 

You just lie down we’ll provide the cover 

Fred West, turns your family into 

The flyer was in circulation while the 
case was still very much active. The date 
on it is July 5, 1994, which is two days 
after Fred was charged with the murder 
of Anne McFall, bringing the murder 
charges against him to twelve. The flyer 
arrived by fax at an office adjacent to the 
one I was working at the time, clearly 
showing signs of having been faxed sev- 
eral times before that, and was photo- 
copied and distributed through the build- 
ing before the ‘Fred fax’ was faxed out 
again. It makes reference to Gloucester 
CID, which may be interpreted as a swipe 


a home 

at the police handling of the case or their 
use of quick drying cement as structural 
support during the Cromwell Street 
excavations. Either way, the Gloucester 
police themselves weren't above having 
a Freddy laugh. Our man Paul Callan 
recounts in the Daily Express (March 8, 
1994) how a house for sale ad pinned to 
the wall of the Gloucester police canteen 
was defaced. Someone had ‘crossed out 
the details, replaced the street name with 
“Cromwell Street” and added: “Extensive 
work needed on foundations. But garden 
is well dug over.’” The prankster in this 


notes 
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The terms 'black comedy' and 
'dark humour' might have their 
origins in the ancient belief that 
the human body was composed 
of four types of fluid: phlegm, 
blood, yellow bile and black bile. 
The different proportions of these 
fluids were thought to explain the 
physical and mental attributes of 
an individual. 

The title of Fred West's memoir is 
I Was Loved Bv An Anael . West 
learned to write while in prison. 

An Evil Love: The Life of Fred- 

erick West by Geoffrey Wansell 
(Headline, 1996). The first books 
to appear were Fred and Rose 
by newspaper reporter Howard 
Sounes (Warner Books, 1995) 
and Inside 25 Cromwell Street 
by Stephen and Mae West. Anne 
Marie West wrote of her abuse at 
the hands of her father in Out of 
the Shadows (Simon & Schuster, 
1995). Brian Masters advanced 
the belief that Rosemary West was 
wrongly convicted of murder in 
She Must Have Known (Double- 
day, 1996). Andrew O'Hagan 
wrote about Fred West's early 
years in Glasgow in The Missing 
(Picador, 1995). 


Murder in Mind: The Killers. Their 

Crimes and Their Psychology 

(Marshall Cavendish, 1996-97). 



instance is described as being a ‘wag’ and the 
incident itself a touch of ‘dark humour’. 3 

A FTER the death of Fred West the finan- 
-Zxcial interests of the five West children in 
care were given over to the Official Solicitor 
to the Supreme Court, Peter Harris. Harris 
came under attack for choosing to benefit 
the estate with the sale of audio tape of 
Fred West’s police interviews, West’s ninety 
eight page prison memoir 4 and home video 
footage that included Rosemary West hav- 
ing sex with clients. Harris commissioned 
a biography of Fred West called An Evil 
Love. It was a comparatively late arrival in 
the West literary stakes 3 but an important 
one given the resources at author Geoffrey 
Wansell’s disposal. West killed because he 
enjoyed it and so demands to be called evil, 
Wansell says in the book. He admits that by 
the time he was finished writing it, “Freder- 
ick West had become — for me — the face of 
the devil.” 


The Independent (November 23, 1995) 
pondered whether Rosemary West would 
replace Myra Hindley as the embodiment 
of evil. A new magazine called Murder in 
Mind , 6 cataloguing a key homicide case each 
month, devoted its premiere issue to the 
Wests. Where once it might have been the 
Moors Murderers — relegated here to issue 
four — now it is Fred and Rose. Compari- 
sons with that other sex-killer couple are 
inevitable. It is interesting how Fred West, 
like Ian Brady before him, has in many 
ways been overshadowed by ‘her indoors’. 

It might be that Fred is dead and Brady 
is officially insane, but if nothing else the 
aberration of a female child sex-murderer 
outweighs the marketability of the male sex- 
murderer. 


The cover of the debut issue of Murder in 


Mind takes the official police mug 
shots of Fred and Rose and doctors 
them so it appears the couple are 
posing together. The image has been 
darkened to the point there are virtu- 
ally no halftones remaining in it. The 
result: a dreary, humourless snap- 
shot in a family album that belongs 
in Hell. No light can escape Fred and 
Rose, their eyes radiate nothingness. 
The addition of a shadow across 
the lower half of Fred’s face, not 
evidenced in the original police mug 
shot, makes a subliminal inference 
that Fred is overshadowed by his 
better half. 
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THIS IS FRED and Rosemary West 
in whose ‘House of Horrors’ there is 
no laughter. They reside next to the 
‘Garden of Evil’ where the ‘Theatre 
of Darkness’ stages the ‘Death of a 
Monster’. 

The chilling motif, the 25 Cromwell 
Street house plaque, is sought out 
by souvenir hunters. Eventually it is 
stolen. When the house is torn down 
the very bricks are destroyed. If evil 
has a face, it is the visage of Fred 
and Rose West with murder in mind. 
It is an evil bigger than the last evil 
and, at a special introductory price 
of seventy five pence, a cheaper evil, 
too. © 
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WEST JOKE #8 #9 

□ A man came to the West's 
front door and knocked for 
ten minutes without any 
answer. Eventually, a next 
door neighbour looked out 
and said, "They won't hear 
you — they're all in the back 
garden." 

□ Did you hear that they've 
also found an Irishman, a 
Polish man and an American 
in Fred West's back garden? 
Apparently he's been doing 
foreigners at the weekend... 




APPROACHING 


FRANCE FROM ITALY, 
a few sinister portents are 
encountered during the southwestern journey. On the shores of the infinite 
Lago di Garda stands the small town of Salo, innocent locale of Pier Paolo 
Pasolini’s 1975 cinematic interpretation of the Marquis de Sade’s One Hundred 
and Twenty Days of Sodom. If such scatological significance isn’t enough, 
then you can always detour seawards to Genoa, a Mediterranean port laced 
with damp alleys, furtive rats and sickly transvestites, straight out of the dis- 
eased imagination of Jean Genet or William Burroughs. 



These places are relevant signposts to a 
far more unassuming home of deprav- 
ity: Fittingly, about 120 miles west of 
Genoa is La Coste, and the ruins of 
Sade’s family chateau. 

La Coste sits in Provence, the wine and 
watercolour country; suntanned dream- 
land of a million British white-collar 
workers, and a fertile inland paradise 
fanned by the warmth of a southern 
breeze. Narrow roads pass vineyard 
after vineyard. Villages wind improbably 
around green hills like chunky snakes. 


In the late summer sun they appear 
as mirages pitted across the shimmer- 
ing landscape. Stopping in one to ask 
directions from disinterested locals, we 
(myself and travelling companion Kirby) 
find that La Coste is but a few miles 
away: A mirror image of the village just 
left behind. The same, but different. 
What makes it stand out is the distant 
sight of a tower against uncorrupted 
blue sky, the remains of the Castle 
de Sade. 








ONLYTHE SKY REMAINS UNCORRUPTED 




THE CASTLE DESADE 
stle MARTIN JONES 
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D onatien-Alphonse-Francois, Comte 
de Sade, fled to the generations-old 
chateau in the autumn of 1771, accom- 
panied by his wife (the taciturn, faithful 
Renee-Pelagie), two sons and a daughter. 
By the age of thirty one, Sade had already 
ridden a witty and licentious reputation, 
one that could have been torn from the 
pages of any of his later novels (he was 
not yet known as a public nuisance with 
a pen). But now the infamy was turning 
against him. Having spent the majority of 
his wife’s substantial dowry on realising 
his sexual fantasies, Sade came up against 
no real opposition until Easter Sunday, 
1768. On the steps of a Paris church, he 
accosted Rose Keller, a young prostitute, 
and took her to a house in the suburb of 
Arcueil, one of many he owned around 
the city specifically for sexual encounters. 
After she had escaped, Keller publicly 
accused him of whipping her to bleeding 
point, and then pouring sealing wax into 
the wounds. There was no talk of consent, 
and Sade was sentenced to six months in 
the fortress of Pierre-Encize, near Lyons. 
He emerged from it a shade darker in the 
public eye, and it was this increasingly tar- 
nished reputation, coupled with creditors 
demands, that led him back to La Coste 

It was probably on the internet where I’d 
read that the residents of La Coste were 
keen to play down the Marquis de Sade 
connection. Understandably so: If this 
village were a grim collection of medieval 
shacks topped by a gothic pile straight out 


of a ripe nineteenth century melodrama, 
you could agree on some link to such a 
perverse conjuror of words and deeds; 
but as La Coste is the kind of place you 
find featured on afternoon TV holiday 
: programmes, it was sensible that the 
residents requested some distance. Or 
1 so I thought. The curved, steep road into 
"the village is well signposted, and the first 
“ words I cast eyes on read: ‘Cafe deSade’. 
^No sign for the castle, although logic 
__ doesn’t make this a problem: Just follow 
|.the other tourists, ascending. 
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Thursday afternoon in September 
nd La Coste is host to a few of the 


I 

■5 curious. Couples, mainly. Some of them 
® look like academics. Perhaps here to add 
*the sheen of a visit to their master thesis? 

5 On the trek upwards, I hear American 

6 accents break the hot silence. The cobbles 
£ paving the alleys are as big as heads and, 
i combined with sharp comers, they stave 
j off any need to rush. There are a few peo- 
1 pie heading downwards, strange looks of 

frustration etched onto their tanned faces. 
) We pass vaulted courtyards and barred 
; windows, all built seemingly higgledy-pig- 
gledy into box-like houses. The shadows 
• they cast appear to be the darkest thing 
about this place. Everywhere is quiet. 
Then high above me I see what I think to 
be the tower. But it’s not a tower, it’s one 
wall left standing, outlined against the 
blue sky. Another sharp turn upwards, 
a few steps carved out of dried mud and 
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rock, and were onto the final path before the castle, 
coming face to face with... a fence. A head-high metal 
fence, supported by concrete blocks, guards the 
one visible entrance. Behind wire is an overgrown 
path leading up to the high walls. A circular sign 
— white text on red — is attached to the fence. 
Francophone Kirby says that it means, ‘Keep 
Out — Private Property’. There seems to be no 
other way in. Other visitors arrive and depart 
around us with the same breathless disap- 
pointment, so a suggestion is made to come 
back later. A stop at the Cafe de Sade awaits. 


There is nothing to distinguish 
the Cafe de Sade from a thousand 
others in Provence, apart from its 
name, a half-hidden board in an 
overgrowth of vines that hang 
low across the restaurant’s front. 
If a few postcards amongst 
dozens on a nearby rack tell us 
what we already know, then 
the prerequisite Stella Artois 
sign and white plastic seating 
outside give no indication to- 
wards the inescapable legacy 
of this village. 


On the way down, we enter what appears to 
be the one shop in La Coste. Amongst the 
usual shelves of gifts and ephemera not as- 
sociated with the town is a small selection 
of fresh-covered Sade titles in their native 
language. I recognise Justine, Philosophy 
in the Boudoir and a few biographies, but 
there’s no One Hundred and Twenty 
Days of Sodom or Juliette. A question 
of stock, or are the residents willing 
to recognise its infamous son only up 
to a certain point? I buy postcards — 
some black and white and eerie, some 
seaside-tacky — of the castle, paying 
a cheerful young woman behind the 
counter, and then we go for that 
much-needed drink. 
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A lthough he had confessed all to his wife before 
their retreat to the Chateau, Sade still found time 
whilst there to seduce Renee-Pelagie’s visiting sister, 
Anne-Prospere. Ten years younger and a reputed 
beauty, Anne-Prospere was a deeply religious Canon- 
ess, and a virgin. Coupled with the nun’s garb, this 
must have seemed like a gift from heaven to the master 
debauche, a slender and attractive match to the fires of 
lust. But Sade’s greatest transgression, and the begin- 
ning of his social downfall, took place in Marseille. In a 
prostitute’s room he engaged the services of four girls, 
fed them sweets laced with Spanish fly, and whipped, 
penetrated and was whipped whilst still finding time to 


engage in sodomy with his valet. Subsequently, Sade 
was convicted at a Marseilles court, but managed to 
escape to Italy with Anne-Prospere in tow. Learning 
of the debasement of her beloved youngest daughter, 
Sade’s mother-in-law, Madame de Montreuil — once 
his fiercest supporter — turned enemy and instigated 
his imprisonment in the fortress of Miolans, Savoy. A 
single unbarred window provided an escape route, and 
Sade fled back to uncertain exile. 

After a few lagers and an impromptu lunch, we begin 
the walk up again. With no one around this time, it’s 
easy to pull the fence back and squeeze through. Up 






Cover image from 
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The Cafe deSade, La Coste ▲ 
the Definitive BioaraDhv by Gilbert Lely ► 


The view from this grassy point is stun- 
ning: a cloudless sky and 
a vast low landscape, 
broken only by the near- 
est village and moun- 
tains in the distance. 

We walk up and around 
the castle walls, another 
precarious route. The 
castle seems more like 
the disused set of a 
spaghetti western than 
a once-palatial family 
home perched high 
above vineyards. But 
there are vital signs of 
life here. As we get to 
the other side, there 
are more fences and a 
static JCB digger. The 
scaffolding was not a 
one-off, and plans are 
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the slope, the ground around the base 
of the biggest wall is covered in vibrant 
green grass, uncut and wild. I look up 
beyond a crude set of steps: the fissured 
granite wall stretches forty, maybe fifty 
feet, eyeless window frames now glow- 
ing as the afternoon sun pours through 
them. Closer, the castle seems gutted of 
life, fit for crumbling. Perhaps this is the 
reason for the lengths of scaffolding that 
can be glimpsed within the frames? Up 
the precarious steps is a riveted wooden 
door, sealed shut, the same warning sign 
on it. I peek through an archers slit and 
see a dark basement-like area. A plastic 
chair stands in one corner, the detritus of 
a builders lunch break. 


ready. Elsewhere, a gang of middle-aged 
American women are trying to peer down 


the route we have just emerged from... 


I 


obviously afoot. Are these the instruments 
of restoration? Is La Coste now ready to 
cash in on its infamous resident? Kirby 
cynically observes that within three years 
the castle will probably be a McDonald’s 
restaurant. An interesting idea: I’d like 
to see the toy with the kids’ meal. Deep 
down in a dry moat lie scaffold boards and 
concrete blocks, no doubt thrown there 
| by bored labourers. There’s a walkway 

! across the moat and another sealed door 

I 

at the end of it, another warning sign. We 
- realise that the break-in tactics were not 
' necessary after walking onto a makeshift 
P car park nearby. A ‘people-carrier’ pulls 
j up and a family get out, camcorder at the 
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S ade left Italy and Anne-Prospere in 
1774, returning to La Coste to find 
his children shipped off in the care of 
his mother-in-law and his wife — having 
lived alone for some time in the cha- 
teau — now curious to share his sexual 
adventures. In Lyons, the couple found 
fresh staff for their home: Five girls and 
a boy, all of teenage years. Within the 
walls of the chateau an uncanny precur- 
sor to One Hundred and Twenty Days 
took place. Young enough to be coerced 
without trouble, Sade engaged his new 
servants in sodomy and whipping, whilst 
his wife remained the comforting figure 
to run to after the orgies (although she 



either watched or participated in many of 
them). Two years after these events, Sade 
was trapped by the obsessive Madame de 
Montreuil in Paris. Drawn there under 
the false pretext of visiting his estranged 
and supposedly-dying mother, he was 
served with a letter de cachet, an arrest 
order only issuable by the king. It could 
mean life imprisonment without trial, and 
Sade’s mother-in-law had gone to great 
lengths to solicit it from Louis XVI. On 
February 13, 1777 he was captured, and 
for the next thirteen years was imprisoned 
in the royal fortress in Vincennes, begin- 
ning a second existence as author (writing 
One Hundred and Twenty Days 
in microscopic handwriting on 
a forty-foot long strip of paper), 
base gastronomie and marital 
accuser: he and Renee-Pelagie 
underwent a bitter separation 
that culminated in her retreat- 
ing to a convent. After pen- 
ning further novels and plays, 
serving the Revolution and 
somehow avoiding the Ter- 
ror’s guillotine by days, Sade 
spent his final years behind 
the asylum walls of Charen- 
ton, working on more ambi- 
tious works and staging his 
plays with fellow inmates as 
actors. He died in 1814 and 
sunk into obscurity for the 
rest of century. 





T A Talking back down the maze-like paths, 
V V we pass a shadowy little courtyard 
and look in: sandstone figurines are placed 
around the ground. Two of them are hard 
to make out — one looks like an unfinished 
serpent — but the third is recognisable as a 
crouching female figure, her wrists and an- ! 
kies manacled. A strange echo of the castle’s 
history, and another sign that the people of 
La Coste are not as reticent to acknowledge 
their infamous resident as I first thought. 
Perhaps the statue is a prototype for a souve- 
nir paperweight, ready to be placed on those 
plastic trays next to your McSade meal? 

Back inside the Cafe de Sade, we sit at the 
bar. The waitress who serves us is a strik- 
ing, petite woman. She wears blue denim 
jeans and a tight black roll-neck sweater 
over prominent breasts, a few chains of 
gold resting above them. Shoulder-length 
black hair frames a pretty face that displays 
the first lines of middle age, but is none the 
worse for it. Fittingly, she reminds me of 
Duclos, one of the four storytellers impris- 
oned jn One Hundred and Twenty Days: ‘...g 
forty-eight, preserves her looks, is in good ■ 
physical health, has the finest ass to be seen. 
Brunette, full figure, very well fleshed’ as 
Sade himself put it. Beautifully severe, the 
waitress is a cryptic reminder of La Coste’s 
lustful past, hidden away beneath those re- 
mains, the aloof poise perhaps a disguise for 
her own philosophy of the boudoir... © 
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MIXTAPE 

text Joe Scott Wilson 


EXPERT appearing on a TV documentary 
stated recently that everyone who watched televi- 
sion also played video games. If that’s true - and 
it isn’t - I would guess that everyone who owns a 
Blu-Ray DVD player also collects audiocassettes. 
Audiocassettes are a thing of the past. They still 
exist but few people still make mixtapes - that is, 
compilation albums for friends and acquaintances. 

The modern equivalent of a mixtape is probably a 
playlist on Spotify or LastFM, which requires zero 
effort for creativity. Here is a mixtape I found in 
a big box of things being thrown onto the street. 
The cassette was titled “J"A"P"A"N.” On the 
contrary it is very lovely. © 
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GHOSTMONGER! THE WHOLLY SERIOUS 
AS WITNESSED BY A 1930s COMIC GENIUS 






HERE IS A CONNECTION BETWEEN 
the films of comedian WILL HAY and 
historical instances of COUNTERFEIT 
GHOSTS. A mutual interest in the two subjects 
converged for this author in a book called The 
Haunted \ in which a tantalising titbit suggests 
events in Will Hay’s 1939 film Ask a Policeman 
were mirrored in newspaper reports of the 
nineteenth century. In the film a phantom 
carriage driven by a headless horseman turns 
out to be a ruse for local smugglers. Back in 1804 the 
Morning Chronicle reported that smugglers traversing the 
Welsh countryside were deterring Customs officers in a 
hearse drawn by headless horses. 


In a world before the glamour and chicanery of tv’s Most Haunt- 
ed and Medium, the fear of ghosts was a very real one. By the 
twentieth century however, ghosts had left behind their vocation 
as harbingers of doom and were making their presence felt in the 
world of comedy. 

Here then is Will Hay and the truth behind counterfeit ghosts, 
their use and abuse and their changing utility over time. 


Owen Davies, The 
Haunted: A Social 
History of Ghosts 
(Palgrave Mac- 
millan: Basingstoke, 
2007). 


Born in 1888, William Thomson Hay spent his formative years 
working in radio and music hall before making his first feature 
film in 1934. He then starred in numerous films for Gainsborough 
and Ealing studios, which include the fondly remembered Boys 
Will be Boys (1935) and Ask a Policeman (1939). The films em- 
ploy an enduringly successful formula in which Hay finds himself 
in positions of responsibility well beyond his capabilities, usu- 
ally resulting from some bureaucratic error. He is continuously 
undermined by his subordinates, the decrepit Harbottle (Moore 
Marriott) and portly young Albert (Graham Moffatt). 
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HISTORY OF FAKE GHOSTS 

text Jennifer Wallis 



notes 





Ask a Policeman sees Hay assuming the 
role of Sgt Dudfoot of Turnbotham Round, 
a sleepy coastal spot touted in a BBC 
broadcast as “the village without crime.” 
When their superiors determine that a 
village without crime has no business with 
a police station, Sgt Dudfoot and his men 
decide to “make some crime” in order to 
secure their jobs. They alight upon the idea 
of smuggling, but there is an unexpected 



See court proceed- 
ings on Old Bailey On- 
line (www.oldbaileyon- 
line.org; case reference 
118040111-79). Also the 
Newgate Calendar: Ap- 
pendix XIII: ‘Pretended 
Ghosts’. Newgate 
Calendar, Appendix 
XIII. Davies, The 
Haunted, p.21. 
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turn of events when it transpires 
there are genuine smugglers in the 
area. “There must be real smugglers 
then!” exclaims Dudfoot to his Chief, 
T mean others.” In the course of their 
investigations, the trio are terrorised 
by the spectre of the Headless Horse- 
man, who gallops through the night 
in a blazing hearse — a spectre they 
later discover is merely a cover for the 
smugglers’ nocturnal activities. 

The basic plot of Ask a Policeman is a 
reworking of an earlier Hay film, Oh, 
Mr Porter! (1937), in which Hay as- 
sumes the position of station master 
in the Northern Ireland village of 
Buggleskelly. Accompanied again by 
Albert and Harbottle, station master 
Porter (Hay) becomes involved in 
local superstitions about One Eyed 
Joe the Phantom Miller, whose spirit 
seeks vengeance upon those who 
travel the railway that caused his un- 
timely death. As in Ask a Policeman, 
One Eyed Joe is revealed as a means 
to keep citizens at bay so the criminal 
underclass can go about its business, 
in this instance a spot of gun running. 

The ghosts in both films, the Horse- 
man and One Eyed Joe, are solid in 
appearance and far from supernatu- 
ral, their true nature being less of a 
revelation to the viewer than to the 
characters onscreen. But fake ghosts 
weren’t always a comedic plot device; 
for many years and in a variety of 
cases they were a genuine social phe- 
nomenon that succeeded in convinc- 
ing witnesses of their authenticity. 


Counterfeit ghosts crop up frequently 
throughout modern history. In 1804, 
Hammersmith residents were on 
the lookout for the ‘Hammersmith 
ghost’ which had been roaming the 
streets scaring respectable ladies and 
gentlemen quite out of their wits with 
its ‘white sheet, and sometimes ... a 
calf-skin dress, with horns on its head, 
and glass eyes.’ 2 Local unease led to 
a tragic end for Thomas Millwood, a 
bricklayer, who was mistaken for the 
troublesome spectre while return- 
ing home from work one night and 
shot dead. His killer, Francis Smith, 
was condemned to death but quickly 
pardoned when blame was laid upon 
the ghost imitator responsible for 
the whole business. The Newgate 
Calendar proclaimed the ‘wanton 
performer of the pretended spirit 
merited severe punishment’, 3 but the 
culprit was never found, presumably 
thinking better of the practical joke 
after Millwood’s death. It appears that 
taking a shot at a spiritual entity was 
an entirely reasonable thing to do; 
some commentators even seemed to 
blame Millwood for being so reckless 
as to wear pale clothing at night. The 
unfortunate Millwood had already 
been mistaken for the ghost by a 
carriage passenger who exclaimed 
‘There goes the ghost!” An incensed 
Millwood ‘replied that he was no such 
thing, swore at him, and threatened 
to punch him in the head’. 4 

In this context, the old gag of mistak- 
ing for a ghost someone covered in a 


ghost near Brierley Hill that chuckled with laughter 


white substance seems somehow 
less amusing. As Oh, Mr Porter! 
nears its conclusion, our witless 
heroes attempt to escape the 
gun runners in an abandoned 
windmill. Harbottle falls into a 
vat of flour and hauls himself out 
just as the gang enter. Covered 
from head to toe in flour, moan- 
ing and swaying, his true identity 
is revealed with a sneeze whilst 
clambering up the stairs. 

Not all contemporaries of 
Millwood’s era were so easily 
persuaded by such illusions. 
Joseph Taylor, in 1815, blamed 
ghostly superstitions chiefly on 
rural people (one wonders how 
he explained the Hammersmith 
ghost) and mocked the theatri- 
cal appearances of ghosts who 
‘delight to seem as formidable as 
possible, and ... are not content 
without appearing without heads 
themselves, but their coachmen 
and horses must be without 
theirs too, and the coach itself 
frequently all on fire’. 5 Taylor de- 
lighted in uncovering ghosts for 
what they really were and related 
the tale of a case near Notting- 
ham in 1813, in which a spectral 
funeral procession was discov- 
ered to be a villager ‘endeavour- 
ing to construct a carriage upon 
such a principle as to go without 
horses’, which was tested at 
night on abandoned lanes, and a 
sheet thrown over the contrap- 
tion at the sound of approaching 
vehicles. 6 Taylor has little to 
say about smugglers, yet they 
were the creators of some of the 



b Taylor, Joseph, 
Apparitions, or 
the Mystery of 
Ghosts, Hobgob- 
lins and Haunted 
Houses, devel- 
oped. Being a 
collection of en- 
tertaining stories 
founded on fact, 
and selected for 
the purpose of 
eradicating those 
fears, which the 
ignorant, the 
weak, and the 
superstitious, 
are but too apt 
to encourage, for 
want of properly 
examining into 
the causes of 
such absurd 
impositions (2 nd 
ed., Lackington, 
Allen & Co.: 
London, 1815), 
p.16. Ibid., 
p.158. Anon., 
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most prominent spectres of the 
countryside. 

The nature of smuggling 
required a certain degree of 
ingenuity and newspapers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries often divulged details of the 
latest tricks of the trade. Hollow 
bamboo filled with liquor might 
be secreted up the sleeve, for 
instance. Particularly intrigu- 
ing was the ‘Calais-Dover baby’, 
carried by a well dressed lady 
traveller and suspiciously quiet 
on account of its tobacco and 
lace anatomy. 7 

The activities of smugglers might 
unintentionally give rise to tales 
of ghostly goings-on, with the 
night-time movement of liquor 
barrels causing unexplained 
noises, 8 but intentional hoaxes 
were also found to be an effective 
way of deterring local people 
from the streets at night. Prior 
to the Morning Chronicle report 
of 1804 that a gang in Wales had 
been travelling in a hearse with 
six headless white horses, 9 the 
churchyard of Talland gained 
a colourful reputation under 
the leadership of the Reverend 
Doidge (1713-47), who could 
regularly be seen at night ‘driv- 
ing out spirits’ — that is, direct- 
ing smugglers who used the 
church as a base. Legend tells 
us that one of Talland’s central 
smuggling figures, Battling Billy, 
moved his kegs in a hearse to 
avoid being stopped during his 
excursions. It seems he em- 
ployed this ruse once too often 



The Hammersmith ghost 


Top image: Ask a Policeman ► 
Other images: Oh, Mr Porter! 


and local officials, suspicious of 
the area’s high mortality rate, 
gave chase one night. The chase 
ended in spectacular fashion 
when Billy was ‘shot through the 
neck so that his head hung over 
one shoulder... his arm still lashed 
the maddened horses on until 
hearse, horses and corpse plunged 
over the quay into the harbour ’. 10 
It would be disappointing indeed 
if this macabre incident didn’t in 
due course give rise to yet another 
local ghost story. 


And locality is key: despite the 
existence of apparently scores of 
headless spectres across the coun- 
try, each was claimed by the local 
population as specific to the area, 
possessing its own legend and 
purpose. Crowborough’s head- 
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less ghost was reported to be a smuggler shot by a gamekeeper, 11 whilst 
Edinburgh residents upped the stakes somewhat, claiming that the Devil 
himself roamed the streets in a coach pulled by headless horses. 12 


T HERE is a tangible sense of local pride here. As ghastly as they may be, 
ghosts provide a link to an area’s history: one Warwickshire folklor- 
ist in the 1940s estimated that England possessed one ghost per square 
mile. 13 Ghosts tied to specific locations might tell us much about how 
people see themselves in relation to the local environment. As Oh, Mr 
Porter! suggests, ghosts are a remnant of the past in times of change. 

One Eyed Joe dies after being hit by a train whilst protesting against a 
new railway. Contempt for redevelopment is clear in the comments of 
one local: “Murdered by the railway, so he was.” Joe also had his land 
taken from him, giving him ample reason to curse the line. He haunts 
an area that is meaningful to the local community — an abandoned 
mill and underused station — demonstrating a common element of 
the English ghost story: that certain landmarks and people do not 
cease to be important to an area after their demise. Indeed, particu- 
larly eminent people seem not to disappear so easily if one considers 
the large number of ‘grey ladies’ who haunt their previous aristo- 
cratic homes. 

This intense and sometimes quaint attachment to local ghosts is 
most obviously seen in rhymes or limericks which act as transmit- 
ters of folkloric stories. In both Oh, Mr Porter! and Ask a Police- 
man, a rhyme holds the key to supposedly supernatural mysteries. 

The rhyme of the latter is as follows: 

When the tide runs low in the Devil’s Cove, 

And the headless horseman is seen above, 

As he drives along with his wild hello, 

That’s the time when the smugglers go out in their 
little boats to the schooner and bring back the kegs of 
brandy and rum and put ’em in the Devil’s Cave below. 

(The last line is said at terrific speed with a great deal of empha- 
sis on ‘below’ in order to qualify as a rhyme.) 

In the West Country a rhyme exists concerning Lady Howard's 
death coach, which boasts horses and a headless horseman: 
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notes 


There exists a curious pleasure 
in imparting such local knowl- 
edge and the fact these tales are 
still regularly told today testifies 
to their enduring romanticism. 
With ghosts’ appearances and 
behaviour so well documented in 
the oral story-telling tradition of 
earlier centuries, faking ghosts 
was remarkably easy and the 
appearance of one was often a 
source of entertainment as much 
as an occasion for alarm. The 
most famous of fabricated spirits, 
the Cock Lane ghost in 1762, 
‘played its antics every night, to 
the great amusement of many 
hundreds of people’. 15 When it 
was discovered to be the work 
of a crafty young lass with some 
wooden boards, people were 
disappointed and keen for the 
delusion to continue. 

Spectators of ghostly occur- 
rences wanted ‘to be entertained 
and pleasantly frightened’ 16 and 
it didn’t take much to draw a 
crowd. In 1874, 6,000 people 
purportedly gathered at a West- 
minster church to marvel at what 
was in fact a paper effigy tied to 
a tree. 17 Mischievous young boys 
were no doubt responsible for 
a great deal of haunting, a case 
in point being the ghost lady 
of Darking in Surrey. A group 
of boys at the local boarding 
school — ‘some roguish London 
boys’ as Defoe was eager to point 
out — decided to take advantage 
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of a nearby abandoned house to 
give the locals a turn, tying ropes 
to furniture to cause inexplicable 
crashes and carrying lanterns 
through the pitch black gar- 
den to give the impression of a 
‘phantom candle’. 18 Defoe doesn’t 
mention the boys’ punishment, 
but it was probably less severe 
than that of Joseph Munday 
who was imprisoned in 1872 for 
‘loitering and making menaces 
and gestures’. 19 He had fright- 
ened some local children whilst 
wearing a white smock, throwing 
up his arms and making ‘strange 
sounds’. One ghostmonger, 
James Cainess, aged sixteen, 
gave an explicit reason for his 
hoax. He dressed in white and 
‘capered’ amongst gravestones, 
he claimed, to ‘undeceive’ and 
enlighten the superstitious of 
the ridiculousness of their ghost 
beliefs. 20 It wasn’t unknown for 
some Catholics to fake hauntings 
in order to undermine Protestant 
teaching that implied ghosts, 
with the ‘advent of true religion’, 
were a thing of the past. 21 

By the nineteenth century 
though, ghost sightings were 
often treated with some sus- 
picion. Large crowds at ghost 
sightings were fertile ground for 
pickpockets and many police 
suspected thieves were fabricat- 
ing such hauntings for precisely 
this purpose. At the same time, 
the development of trick pho- 



tography and the beginnings of 
cinema brought about a renewed 
fascination with the impossible, 
as theatre goers attempted to 
decipher the logistics of Pepper’s 
Ghost and the Phantasmagoria. 
Some ghost claims were just 
plain silly, such as the young girl 
in 1836 who blamed a spate of 
household thefts on otherworldly 
intervention, claiming to have 
seen ‘several angels fly into the 
room ... [who]... put on the spec- 
tacles and disappeared’. 22 

By the time Hay was making his 
films, spiritualism was gaining 
in popularity in England and in 
this context the films discussed 
here could be seen as an overt 
mockery of the revived interest 
in ghosts. There is certainly no 
sense of mystical romanticism 
as the police attempt to work out 
the last line of the rhyme above 
which Harbottle has forgotten, 
as Albert offers: 

“Could it be: ‘As he drives along 
with a wild hello, And into the 
garage the whole lot go’?” 

‘“Into the garage the whole lot 
go!’” scoffs Dudfoot. “You might 
as well say ‘They go in the garage 
’cos they couldn’t stop, Flippety 
flop, Flippety flop’.” 

Hay’s 1941 film, The Ghost of St 
Michael’s, portrays ghostmon- 
gering in a much more sinister 
light, with the ghost a cover for a 
Nazi spy residing in an isolated 
Scottish castle. In the context 
of war, the folly of believing in 
ghosts is thus deemed a very real 
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threat to national security, with 
the Germans taking advantage 
of the superstitious English. 
Reporters and gossip columnists 
told lurid tales of Nazi dabbling 
in the occult, with charges of 
fifth columnist activity directed 
at mediums, and German agents 
supposedly attending British 
seances to hear secrets of the war 
dead (spirits who, despite their 
apparent capacity for seeing all 
and foretelling the future, could 
presumably not identify Nazi 
agents in their midst). 23 

There is a degree of irony in 
criminals masquerading as 
ghosts, as spirits were tradition- 
ally believed to impart truth, 
appearing to the living in order 
to correct some kind of injustice. 
In ghostmongering people were 
mocking both the concept of 
ghosts and those who believed 
in them. F. Anstey, in 1884, la- 
mented: ‘It is difficult to say how 
many apparitions have not been 
lost to us through the irreverent 
Vandalism which is so widely 
prevalent. Conceive, for instance, 
the indignation of a real ghost 
at finding itself ... hideously 
travestied by a vulgar youth in a 
nightshirt and a tall white hat.’ 24 
He has a point. Collections of 
ghost stories such as W.B. Her- 
bert’s Railway Ghosts and Phan- 
toms offer traditional tales with 
no judgement on their validity 
and demonstrate a continued 
yearning for the atmosphere of 
the village pub with its folklorist 
regular. 25 


Both Ask a Policeman and Oh, Mr Porter! are 
thoroughly and unapologetically ‘English’. Ghosts, 
to Hay’s Sgt Dudfoot and station master Porter, 
are nothing but superstitious rubbish, yet the 
elderly Harbottle is always quick to jump to a su- 
pernatural conclusion. (“The banshee!” he shrieks 
on hearing the train engine on the boil one night.) 
Within the two films, local legend and hard-edged 
common sense co-exist in uneasy competition 
as Hay and Marriott’s characters impress their 
beliefs upon one another. Yet it seems extremely 
unlikely that Ask a Policeman or Oh, Mr Porter! 
represent an intentional commentary on a belief 
in the supernatural. Ghosts were a convenient 
and amusing plot device, used as such by draw- 
ing upon a climate of public opinion that, at best, 
saw the supernatural as a reassuring presence, at 
worst malicious fantasy. Criticism of spiritualism 
after WWI gained ground. Mediums were con- 
demned for preying upon grieving relatives whose 
loved ones had been lost at the Front, and films of 
the period often portrayed ghosts in a comical or 
cynical vein — Laurel and Hardy’s The Live Ghost, 
for instance, Arthur Askey’s The Ghost Train, and 
Kay Hammond’s Elvira of Blithe Spirit. 



At the same time, strong elements of folklore 
drawing on genuine historical precedents brought 
to these films a sense of old fashioned familiarity, 
absorbing the viewer in a world where spiritual 
issues were often intimately connected with the 
material. A world which offered a simple explana- 
tion for evils and misdeeds in interwar Britain 
was an attractive means of escapism. The growing 
popularity of science fiction 26 and fascination 
with literary characters such as Sherlock Holmes 
demonstrated the lure of the fantastic for large 
segments of the adult population . 27 Hay’s films 
may not have exploited this as romantically or 
artistically as films outside the comedy genre but 
they certainly did so with a clumsy finesse, rein- 
forcing key elements of the traditional ghost story 
in the popular imagination, even if the ghosts in 
question were far from mystical. © 
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Jamie Gillis — B-movie actor, zombie 
killer, porn legend, 'enema bandit' — 
is there any taboo this man was un- 
afraid to break on screen? The actor 
is most fondly remembered for THE 
OPENING OF MISTY BEETHOVEN,/ 
made in 1976 and considered the 
finest adult movie ever. 


Following his breakthrough as a sex 
star, Gillis flirted with the main- 
stream (including a small role in 
Sylvester Stallone's NIGHTHAWKS 
and the lead in Joel Reed's early 
eighties' NIGHT OF THE ZOMBIES) 
but always returned to the world 
of adult cinema. At the time of this 
interview, Gillis was back in B-movie 
zombie horror with a starring role in 
BASTARDS! 
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Jamie Gillis was a product of 
both the more acceptable face of 
the Golden Age (as evidenced in 
Randy Metzler's ambitious MISTY 
BEETHOVEN, cult curiosities ALICE 
IN WONDERLAND, THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS and TALK DIRTY TO 
ME am :huck Vincent's character 
ngs) and the more dubi- 
ghies' with which he is often 
associated. 
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The complete interview is available only in the collector edition HEADPRESS 2.1 

















P ROJECT MOGWAI is a series of paintings 
I produced between October 2008 and 
August 2009 . 1 never intended to do as many as I did 
(twenty one in all) but once I got started I found myself 
unable to stop. Something buried deep inside me was 
being released through these images and the catharsis 
became something necessary. On the surface they are 
paintings of mundane scenes from the urban landscape 
of modern Britain, but for me they represent certain 
experiences and emotional responses from my life, and it 
was during the process of their creation that I was forced 
to deal with certain “issues” that I had been in denial of 
for many years. 

It was also an opportunity for me to basically learn how 
to paint. I am the most awkward autodidactic bastard 
you will ever meet, and have dismissed any and all forms 
of art tuition offered to me down the years, which may go 
some way to explaining why I make a living as an office 
drone. What abilities I have are all self-taught, and my 
painting skills were — I felt — not sufficient enough to do 
justice to the images I wanted to create. Forcing myself 
to realise these often drab and empty landscapes was 
almost like going back to school and learning the basics •• t : .s 




of lighting and perspective, but it was something I had 
to do. Hopefully if you follow the series in chronological 
order you’ll be able to see a rise in levels of confidence 
and ability. 
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The several portraits that appear throughout the series 
were chosen almost at random, based on their vague 
applicability to the song title. Again, I was challenging 
myself to work in a photo-realist style and not try to 
hide behind expressionist flourishes or any avant-garde 
pretensions. In some cases though, the subjects had been 
with me for many years, and had long been demanding 
an artistic response in some form. Peter Sutcliffe, for 
example, is a key figure from my childhood, as he must 
be for anyone who grew up in the north of England dur- 
ing the 1970s. In his Yorkshire Ripper guise, he was the 
ultimate bogeyman, terrorising the populations of Leeds, 
Bradford and beyond for five years, whereas in reality he 
was just a weedy little bloke who was scared of women. 
Billie-Jo Jenkins, murdered at the age of thirteen by per- 
sons unknown, represented for me the perfect idealised 
media victim and the sister I never had who, had she 
been born, would have meant I’d never have existed. 

Why Mogwai songs though? Well, they’ve always been 
one of my favourite bands and I’ve long felt an urge 
to express visually what their music “says” to me, but 
lacked what I believed was the appropriate sensibility. 
That changed last year when shortly after the release of 
their latest (and best) album The Hawk Is Howling I 
found myself at a loss with how to proceed as an artist, 
and by chance stumbled across what would become two 
important new influences: George Shaw and John Burn- 
side. George Shaw is an artist who for the past dozen 
years or so has been dedicated to depicting scenes from 
the estate in Coventry where he grew up. On first seeing 
his work I made an immediate emotional connection 






with what he was trying to say. He was choosing sites 
of significance from his life — abandoned playgrounds, 
crumbling rows of garages, shadowy underpasses — and 
basically saying “These are important, because I say 
they’re important.” He wasn’t painting what he’d been 
told were places people want to see, he was forcing his 
obsessions onto his audience, and you either got it or 
you didn’t. I did, and quickly started acquiring what few 
books existed of his work, the most important of which 
is I.D.S.T., published in 2001 to coincide with his show 
The New Life. It’s a remarkable artefact in its own right, 
designed to look like a schoolbook from the 1970’s, 
complete with home-made sleeve made from wallpaper, 
biro’d scrawls, and — between the reproductions of his 
work — photos of Cathy Hargreaves from Grange Hill 
and pages from Mayfair strewn across a wet woodland 
path. It was like an x-ray of my brain, trapping within 
its pages all the things that shaped and scarred me over 
the most important years of my life. I think that was the 
main attraction for me — here was someone else admit- 
ting that his personal past cast such a long shadow over 
the rest of his life that it couldn’t be ignored and to not 
respond artistically would be dishonest and probably 
damaging to long term psychic welfare. 

Suddenly I knew what I had to do, but along with Shaw’s 
work came my first exposure to the writing of John 
Burnside. Poet and novelist, Burnside had been quietly 
banging away for years, mining the rich dark seams of 
his life for his themes, which resulted in a series of bleak 
and unusual novels and several collections of lighter but 
no less intense poetry. After reading his novel Glister, 
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I saw a Burnside poem in George Shaw’s What I Did 
Last Summer, and Burnside then went and mentioned 
Shaw’s work in his excellent first memoir A Lie About 
My Father. The stars and planets seemed to be align- 
ing in a formation that could no longer be ignored, and 
I began reading Burnside voraciously, and studying 
closely Shaw’s paintings for clues on how I could proceed 
with my own work. I was conscious to keep his influence 
in the background, and never went as far as working on 
the same scale, or using the same Humbrol paints that 
he does, but in terms of focussing on the forgotten cor- 
ners of the urban wasteland and trying to exorcise what 
ghosts might lurk there I was very much following his 
lead. Influence acknowledged, I’d like to think I put my 
own stamp on the images I created and that they trigger 
similar emotional responses that the best of Shaw’s work 
does for me. 

My intention was, when the series was finally complete, 

I would publish them in a manner similar to I.D.S.T., 
complete with personal photos, found materials, pieces 
of text, quotes and other ephemera, under the title The 
Silence. I’d even got the perfect cover — in the remnants 
of a fire in Leeds I’d found a charred and shredded Bible, 
that suited perfectly the tone of the series. There’s always 
been a religious quality to Mogwai, especially when 
considering song titles like Mogwai Fear Satan, Moses 
I Ain’t, You Don’t Know Jesus, and I wanted to make 
reference to that, and also to draw attention to the rever- 
ential quality I had for the contents. This, I was saying, 
was important, because I said it was, and for pretty much 
the first time in my artistic life I had a body of work that 
I was proud of. © 
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